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CHARIVARIA. 


Napoteon Hayarp, the King of the 
Camelots, reports that he paid a suc- 
cessful visit to England last week, 
accompanied by President Louset. 

As a proof that quieter times are 
expected in Ireland, Mr. Heaty has 


ventured on a new hat. 


The Royal Military College cadets 
are now encamped on Salisbury Plain. 
We are told by the Daily Mail, which 
has a positive genius for getting hold 
of news, that while there they will 
clean their arms. 

** Anti-Motor”’ writes to point out 
that one advantage of holding motor 
races like those that have just taken 
place in Ireland is that after each race 
there are fewer motors. 





A doctor at Henley, who was charged 
with driving his motor-cycle at an 
excessive speed, pleaded that he was 
hurrying to an urgent case. The Bench 
agreed that he was likely to pick up a 
patient that way, and fined him £2. 

It has been reported that the MuLLau 
is in danger. Wake up, Little Eng- 
landers ! 





Lord Rosesery, according to a recent 


DREAMS BEFORE DAWN.—AN EXCURSION STEAMER. 





NY 


speech, has been taking a census of 
the leaders of the Liberal Party. 

The report that M. Louser could not 
understand Lord Lanspowne’s French, 
and requested him to speak in English, 
is entirely untrue, and has been set 
on foot by certain unprincipled rivals 
for political purposes. 

A Continental paper informs its 
readers that King Epwarp has gone in 
for tattooing. The mistake no doubt 
arose from the fact that His Masesty 
recently decorated a number of work- 
men. oe 

No one will now have the right to 
say that Russia is uncivilised. By a 
reform in the Russian Penal Code no 
prisoner is in future to be permanently 
attached to a wheelbarrow or other 
vehicle by a chain welded to an iron 
waist-ring, Ss 

It turns out that, after all, the 
design of the new Infantry cap, of 
which the War Office is so proud, is 
not original. A similar cap has been 
worn for some time past by the City 
of Westminster scavengers. 

“We are in a minority, but we can 
passively resist,’’ cried 1,000 persons 
as they flung missiles at an unoffend- 
ing auctioneer. 
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“Yesterday, despite the visit of M. Louset, despite fiscal inquiries 
and everything else, the one topic of conversation upon the lips of 
men and women was the great achievement—unique in the history cf 
journalism—of the Sun in obtaining and publishing a full statement in 
facsimile handwriting of Doveat.”"—Sun, July 8.] 

Ye that are haply fain to plumb 
The silent depth of British passions, 
Who want to probe with curious thumb 
The people’s average mental rations ; 


Ye who would learn what sort of thrill 

Their sentient frame from top to toe stirs— 
Go, read the crucial facts that fill 

Our Halfpenny Press’s urgent posters. 


Be not deceived by surface signs, 

But seek the truths profound, eternal, 
That figure in the heady lines 

Of yon vermilion evening journal ; 


There you shall find that all this show 
Of Francophil enthusiasm 

But represents, for those who know, 
A relatively trifling spasm. 


Not good old Louret’s homely smile, 
By steady boredom unabated ; 

Not Gallic banners, mile on mile, 
With mottoes readily translated ; 


Not these, nor Dover's booming guns, 
The City’s soup, the street’s ovation, 

Can quite account for Tuesday's Sun's 
Unprecedented circulation. 


What really hit the people’s heart, 
And made a much more deep impression, 
Was (thanks to journalistic art) 
A murderer’s autograph ‘‘ confess‘on ! 


” 


How well for those who lead the blind, 
And have an eye for English annals, 
Thus to divert the public mind 
Down permanently useful channels ! 


To-day (July the ninth) I read 
Fresh proof of these ennobling labours ; 
We ‘ve wished the Presipent God-speed, 
And called ourselves the best of neighbours ; 


And wonder, while we turn to hail 
Our Sailor kin with hearty greeting, 
What placard-phrase will strike the Mail 
As fit to stamp this merry meeting ? 


Not since when in a sanguine hour 
I touched my native shores, long parted, 
And looked to find if England’s power 
Stood where it did before I started, 


And saw an evening sheet that showed 

These words that left me dumb and haggard : 
“CaB OVERTURNED IN Gray’s Inn Roap”’— 

Have I been similarly staggered. 


For just as if the nations’ ties 
And all things else were immaterial, 
One single phrase arrests my eyes, 


It is: Tur “ Damy Mam’s” New Serta! O.S. 





Protectiontst Motro ror THE Mornertanp. — ‘‘ Mazina 
debetur pueris preferentia.”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Henry Acland (Suita, Exper) is the memoir of a quiet 
but strenuous life, chiefly occupied in doing good. Dr. 
AcLanD was the son of a house well known in Devonshire, 
that has in various walks of public life done the State 
service. The fourth son of Sir Tuomas Dyke AoLanp, 
whose face and figure were familiar to my Baronite in the 
House of Commons through twenty years, Heyry took to 
medicine as his profession, and in time reached its loftiest 
heights. He was among the choicest models of a noble 
calling, perhaps the most unselfish and self-sacrificing of pro- 
fessions. He never spared himself, his health, or his income, 
if he saw a chance of helping someone. His patients ranged 
from the Prince of Wates, whom forty years ago he accom- 
panied on his trip to America, down to his poorest 
neighbour. When Oxford was stricken with cholera, 
ActanD literally took up his post and, un-fee’d, devoted 
himself to battling with the plague. His heart and purse 
were open to the ) Pre foreigner. ‘‘ Honourable Sir and 
Doctor,’’ wrote one, “I feel myself so much benefited and 
improved by the excellent and almost new waistcoat, of 
which I really stood in great need, that I cannot omit 
to acknowledge hereby most gratefully your - generous 
benevolence, kindness, and philanthropy. If you should 
be in possession of a pair of old trousers, they .would 
highly suit me, and it would be no matter if they should 
be an inch too long, or might be an inch too narrow, and 
I could easily mend this myself.’”” Be sure the plump-legged 
Baboo got the trousers. 





To their Dainty Library of Bibelots, being a series cf 
reprints for the book lover, Gay anp Birp have added A Dante 
Treasury (being flowers culled from the Divine Comedy) 
and An Old English Miscellany. This last, comprising 
prose and verse, presents a selection from English literature 
extending from the seventh to nearly the close of the 
nineteenth century. This limit, my Baronite notes with 
regret, excludes our Poet Laureate. But the owner of the 
little treasure will find consolation in the company of CHaucer, 
Bacon, Drypey, Lawn, SHeitey, Ruskin aad Car.yce. 





The Norfolk Broads are as attractive to the writer and 
illustrator as they are to the holiday boatman. We have 
many books upon them. My Baronite knows none better 
than Mr. Dutr’s work, published by Metnven. The Editor 
has been assisted by numerous contributors, including 
Mr. Fraxk Soutucate, who supplies nearly half a hundred 
coloured and many uncoloured illustrations of the beautiful 
waters. Anyone contemplating a cruise on the Broads 
cannot do better than ship this beautiful volume. 


Does some jaded reader need a stimulant? Does he 
want something more than a pin-prick to rouse him from 
his lethargy in this hot weather? If so, we will do 
more, we will stir him with a Bopxms! Aye, as Hamlet 
says, ‘‘ With a bare Bodkin!” Let him, the wishful reader 
—not Hamlet—take up In the Days of Goldsmith, writ by 
M. McD. Bopxiy (Jonny Lone), and he will find a rare good 
novel, with natural dialogue, full of dramatic action and 
interesting characters. Don’t expect too much. The Baron 
is of opinion that Boswet., Jouxson and Co. become abit 
wearisome, and the Doctor is a heavy piece of goods to 
handle. The accomplished “ skipper,’’ however, can ‘‘over”’ 
the Doctor and Bozzy too, which acrobatic feat accomplished 
he will be rewarded by a good dramatic climax. That it is 
interesting and amusing is the opinion of the judicious 


Baron ve B.-W. 





We understand that the author of Strawberry Leaves 
(just announced) will shortly publish Asparagraphs. 
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| A MOTOROLOGICAL FORECAST. 
| (What might happen under the proposed Motor Car Act.) 
. | Joe Cu-MB-RL-N (looking in on Artu-r B-LF-r “‘ doing his three months”). “HALLO, ARTHUR! GOT A 
‘SETTLED CONVICTION’ AT LAST?” 
| [The Premier's chauffeur has been twice convicted of exceeding the legal speed-limit for Motor Cars. ] 
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Little Girl. “Ou, Farner, DO LOOK AT THIS PooR OLD Tramp! Don’? you FEEL SORRY FOR HIM?” 
Her Father. “‘ An, MY DEAR, THOSE PEOPLE ARE NOT ALWAYS TO BE PITIED AS MUCH AS YOU WOULD THINK. VERY OFTEN THEY MIGHT WORK, 
’ ” 


BUT WON'T. 
Little Girl (thoughtfully, after a pause). “ Woy’? THEY EVEN BE ARTISTS, FATHER?” 























The nodding heads, when lifted from her plate, 
VERSES VEGETARIAN. Towards oe ruby lips she started thrusting. 
(By a Disillusioned Bachelor.) The scene that followed, I don’t hesitate 
Wuen I was young—as everyone agreed— To call disgusting. 
And when my gladsome heart no burden carried, I felt that I h tien 
I had a very near escape indeed ae SRE SUMED Gino Se Be, Gee; 
Of getting married. Ah! how the recollection of it lingers! 
’ Cae ee ee The melted butter ran its wayward course 
My income was diminutive, it’s true, Along her fingers. 
Yet that was but a small consideration. f ; 
I met my love and fell a victim to She even smacked her lips, devoid of shame ; 
Her fascination. But, as the pile of heads before her dwindled, 
' Within my heart there flickered out the flame 
The day arrived when I resolved to try That love had kindled. 
If my persuasive eloquence could win her, a 
For to her father’s house, one evening, I The mad, delicious moments of the past 
Was asked to dinner. For once and all were absolutely ended. 
T left the house much sooner, at the last, 
Although I took some other female down, Than I intended. 
I did not mind at all, for I was able o a o * o 
To watch my fair adored one smile or frown Young men, if any maidens you adore, 
| Across the table. Be guided by a sensible suggestion, 
} Now half-way through the dinner we had got, And watch them eat asparagus before 
And pit-a-pat my frenzied heart was beating, ou put the question! 
j When suddenly I chanced to notice what 
4 ; 
7. My love was eating. A Marvertous Esoare.—The Daily Telegraph, reporting 
nee, that coy, elusive thing, the Motor Speed Trials at Dublin, speaks of “a couple of 
he swallowed with an energy most frantic sporting events, in which racing cars ran against each other 
(Although it “~ be very nourishing, instead of against the clock.’’ “Happily,” it adds, “ the 
t’s not romantic). day passed without casualty.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT INSURANCE, 


Accorpina to the Express of July 9 it is becoming 
customary to insure garden parties against the vagaries of 
the British climate. There are some other and kindred 
possibilities of failure which should induce the enterprising 
London or suburban hostess to transact business with 
Lloyd’s. Let us name a few, with their suggested per- 
centages :— 

Roadway up, rendering approach to front gate inaccessible 
Ten guineas. 
Steam-roller in operation outside, causing conversation to be 
inappropriate and music inopportune Five gs. 
Bonfire at next-door neighbour's, producing partial or com- 
plete suffocation of guests ‘ Three gs. 
Shortage of claret-cup . . Forty gs. 
Excessive thirst of male visitors Eighty gs. 
Neuralgia of hostess ; ; , ‘ Twenty gs. 
Failure of dressmaker to come up to the scratch Ninety gs. 
Inability of host to identify those of his wife’s friends whom 
he sees for the first time Ninety-five gs. 
Vice-versd , : Ninety-six gs. 
Casus belli on part of cook Ninety-seven gs. 
Lapsus lingue on part of funny man Ninety-eight gs. 
Ditto by enfant terrible Ninety-nine gs. 
Non-arrival of expected big-wig . . Fifty gs. 
Unexpected arrival of bore or broker’s man Fifty-five gs. 
Disregard of R.S.V.P. on part of invited, thereby dislocating 
catering department . Sixty gs. 
Appearance of too many acquaintances Two gs. 
Ditto of too few . ‘ : Forty-five gs. 
Counter-attractions, such as Henley, visit of French Presi- 

dent, Punch and Judy Show, Summer Sales, &c. 

Ong hundred gs. 

Collapse of rout-seats . . Eight gs. 
Collapse of domestics ‘ ‘ ‘ Eighteen gs. 
Lack of notice in the Morning Post or the ladies’ news- 
papers . ‘ ° Twenty-three gs. 


Many other contingencies will doubtless suggest them- 
selves, but the above, it is hoped, will be some guide to 
mutually profitable negotiations, for entertainers and under- 
writers alike. 


. . 





PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. XVI. 


Easter came round not so very long after I’d joined the 
Volunteers, and as our regiment was bound to make a good 
show in the sham fight and the march past we were all 
kept very busy doing our drills and getting ready. Our 
Colonel, old Butrerworta —he was ‘Butterworth's Meat 
Extract for the Million, with a picture of a whole family, 
from the grandfather and grandmother down to the last 
new twins, all wolfing the Extract out of tins and all looking 
as red as tomatoes and as fat as fifty—he used to come 
down pretty well every night to keep us going, and he used 
to make speeches to the recruits, asking them to remember 
the high reputation of the 10th Mile-End, and to get smart 
at the work and keep on making a good impression. He 
couldn’t speak any more than he could fly, for he had a 
two-minutes’ stammer that broke him all to pieces whenever 
he wanted to get his words out particularly slick, and it 
used to make me shuffle my feet and pinch myself to hear 
him trying to get over the fence and falling back every 
time with a bang. However, we all knew what he was 
driving at, and as he was liberal with the cash and spent 
no end on the regiment we rather liked him than not. 

On the evening before Good Friday we all turned up at 
Waterloo. Mother had got very keen on the job at the last, 





and she'd filled up my haversack with all kinds of things. 
I remember there was a tin of. sardines and a Bologna 
sausage, and a thick cut of plum cake and a bottle of cold 
tea. She said she’d read somewhere that when you were 
on a campaign provisions sometimes ran short, and she 
wasn’t going to let me starve whatever happened. Roaer- 
son and Piumiey brought nothing at all. They said 
Government had taken on the job of looking after them, 
and they were going to leave it to Government. If 
they starved they'd find out a way of taking it out of 
Government, and anyhow they knew there was always 
plenty of pigs and hens in the country districts where you 
went foraging, and they didn’t think they’d run short. If 
they did, they ’d help me by sharing my sausage and cake. 

Well, the first night they took the regiment and a lot of 
others off by train, and landed us at some small station I 
forget the name of. We slept in barns and outhouses and 
the village school, and I own I didn’t get a wink. Which- 
ever way I lay down I seemed to have some very hard and 
painful bones I’d never found out before, and the longer I 
lay the worse I got. Besides that the bandmaster snored 
like a trumpet, and the place was so dark it was no use 
throwing boots at him, because you always hit the wron 
fellow. It wasn’t a cheerful beginning to what the Culenal 
called the stern realities of the military life. 

However, next morning we were up bright and early, and 
after a sluice of cold water we did what we could with some 
eggs and bread and butter and coffee. Then they served 
out the blank cartridges and we started. 

We hadn’t been going many minutes before the enemy 
started blazing at us, and we lay down and blazed back. 
The enemy was on a line of low hills about half a mile off, 
and we’d got to push him out of that before we could get 
on. I never saw any man get so excited as our Colonel. 
He began prancing up and down, shouting to us to keep 
cool and sight for 800 yards, and if he didn’t knock the 
brutes sideways his name wasn’t Butrerwort, and they 
“~— cashier him. 

This kind of work went on for a long time, but at last 
old Butrerwortx got quite beyond himself. He said he was 
left without any supports, and they wouldn’t send him any 
reinforcements. Of course he’d hang on as long as he 
could, but if he had to retire it wouldn’t be his fault. He 
thought he must have lost half his men killed and wounded 
already. 

After a lot more shouting he got an idea. He told our 
Captain to send ten men and a Corporal to make a flank 
attack on the hills. They were to consider themselves a 
Division, and when they got up there they were to tumble 
the enemy back in double quick time, and if they didn’t 
go they were to make prisoners of them. The Captain 
picked Piumtey as the Corporal, and PLumLey picked out 
me and Rocerson and eight others, and off we went. 

Well, we marched off, and away we went to give the other 
lot beans. It took us about three quarters of an hour to 
get within reach, and then PLUMLEY sent me and RoceErson 
off to reconnoitre while he and the other eight spread out 
and blazed. We hadn’t gone a hundred yards when we 
came slap into the thick of them. I said to Rocrrson 
‘*Now’s the time,’ and he said, ‘‘ Who’s afraid?’’ and 
we made a dash for ’em, shouting out, ‘Surrender! 
surrender!” , 

There was a big officer there all over plumes and lace, 
and he galloped at us. 

‘“* Who are these fools ?’’ he called out. 

This made me fairly mad, and I let him have a point- 
blanker. 

“You ’re down, anyhow,”’ I said. 

The next moment they’d got us. It wasn’t any use 
telling them we were one-fifth of a Division. They didn’t 
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believe it, but just took our rifles away 
and put us behind a haystack. A 
minute or two afterwards they brought 
Piumtey and the rest in. That was 
the last I saw of the fighting. 

There was some talk of court-mar- 
tialling us, but it didn’t come to any- 
thing. We had the laugh against us, 
and old BurrerwortH never heard the 
last of it. After that I thought I’d had 
enough of volunteering, and I left. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CLAUDIUS DREAR. 
Letters to British Weaklings. 
No. 189. 
On THE THINGS WE Do Not Know. 
Stoke Pogis. 
Dear Sir,—A great essayist, writing 
on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, has 
this pregnant observation: — ‘“ The 
tragedy of life is that we do not know 
the things we do know so completely 
as we do not know the things we do 
not know.’’ How often the lack of 
knowledge of some trifling fact warps 
our judgment of our fellows! A case 
in point occurs tome. A clever writer 
lived for many years in a secluded 
Berkshire cottage, and resisted all the 
entreaties of his friends to come to 
town. His publishers urged him to 
enter literary society, but he resolutely 
refused. As a consequence, he could 
exercise no personal influence on critics. 
To use phrases I detest—he was neither 
log-rolled nor boomed. His friends, 
whose names were in all the literary 
columns, and whose novels were in 
their fiftieth thousand, said, ‘‘ Poor X. 
is mad.”’ A rash and hasty judgment 
—for when X. died there was found in 
an upper room of his cottage the 
mummified body of his uncle. At some 
past period it had become necessary for 
X. to slay his relative. He had hidden 
the body in his cottage home, and 
naturally did not wish to give anyone 
a chance of hunting out the skeleton 
in his cupboard. Thess I heard this 
pathetic story I have never judged a 
man. Some little thing I do not know 
of—a trifling forgery or an act of 
bigamy—may have warped his life. A 
great editor the other day was speaking 
to me of one of his contributors. He 
said, ‘‘ Y. is useless to me—he can only 
turn out a bare fifteen thousand words 
a day.” But I knew well that Y., 
under a nom-de-plume, was contributing 
thirty thousand words a day to another 
paper, and instead of being the shift- 
less, idle person the editor supposed, 
was really a fairly hard-working man. 
In discussing lack of knowledge, I 
might point to the comparative ignor- 
ance of many critics. Whenever I meet 
a man with pretensions to literary 
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“THE HAT TRICK.” 


Why sHouLp Horses Hive 4 Monoroty? A 


SUSGESTION FOR THE HuMaNE AGRICULTURIST. 





knowledge I put to him this question :— 
“Who is Jane Brown?” Neither Mr. 
Anprew Lane nor Sir M. E. Graxt-DurF 
could answer this. I question if the 
monumental erudition of the late Lord 
Acton could have solved the problem. 
Yet the answer is a simple one—when 
you know. JaNeE Brown is my upper 
housemaid. 

There is no excuse for ignorance in a 
journalist. The reviewer in Pickwick 
who read up for China under the letter 
C, and Metaphysics under the letter M, 
had the root of the matter in him, 
though his methods were a little crude. 
It has often seemed to me that the 
great saying of Hamlet, “The world is! 





my parish,’ should be the journalist’s 
motto. If I might introduce a personal 
note into these pages, I would say that 
I trace my entire journalistic success to 
the fact that I know everything about 
everything accurately. Yet the posses- 
sion of such unique knowledge is a 
drawback. I often lie awake through 


the dreary watches of the night, ap- 


palled and overcome by the contempl:- 
tion of my own erudition. No, if I were 
to advise a young man about to begin 
life I should say, “If you wish to be 
successful, know everything—but if you 
wish to be happy, let there be some 
things you do not know.” 
Yours truly, Cravpius Drear. 
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WHAT ABOUT BRUM? 


“T learn from a most interesting and ad- 
mirable letter by Lord Rosesery, which recently 
appeared in the papers, that in the metropolis 
they are thinking of establishing a Technical 
Cullege with similar objects to those with 
which we have extended this University. Lord 
Rosenery seems to be under the impression 
that he is inaugurating a new experiment. 
Laughter.) He seems to have heard and to 
have studied the facts connected with the great 
German College of Charlottenburg; but he has 
not apparently cast his eyes upon the provinces 
of his own country.”—-Mr. Chamberlain.] 


My Lorn, it seems you have conceived 
Within your noble pate 

A University relieved 
Of all that’s out of date, 


Where studious youth may only learn 
The practically good 

Which shall enable it to earn 
An honest livelihood. 


With me, at length you realise 
"Tis fatuous to cram 

The worse than useless lore they prize 
By Isis and by Cam, 


The lore which burrows like a mole 
Amid the dead, dead past, 

With wasted time, whereat the soul 
Of Commerce stands aghast. 


Instead of this, youd see our youths 
At College study Trade, 

And learn to summon all the truths 
Of Science to her aid. 


This I would be the last to call 
In question, for, in fine, 

The views you advocate were all 
Originally mine. 


So far, then, I am one with you; 
But this I must resent, 

That you propose it as a new 
Untried experiment. 


Where are your eyes, my Lord, and 
ears ? 
Already, while you dream, 
Your visionary College rears 
Its head in clouds of steam : 


Here men may learn to brew and bake, 
Here men may take degrees 

In dyeing, cleaning, cooking cake, 
Or making Cheddar cheese ; 


Here under our commercial rules 
Our senior wranglers stand 

With first-class honours in the schools 
Of typing and shorthand ; 


Book-keeping fellowships here fan 
The bright commercial fire— 

Then tell me, O my Lord, could man 
Of business more desire ? 


Charlottenburg—upon that word 
Charlottenburg you drum ; 

Apparently you San not heard 
About a place called Brum ! 


DOMESTIC DRAMA. 
Divinep CounsELs. 

Lady Oriflamme. Mornin’, 
Where ’s ApELA ? 
Lord Greymere (her son). ADELA? 
Oh, she’s P.N.E.U.-ing—the Proper- 
Nursery-Education Union, y’ know. 
It’s all the rage with the New Mothers, 
alias the Pneu-Mas. I say, Mater, 
don’t tell Avera I called ‘em that. 
She ’s tremendously in earnest about it, 
so far. 

Lady O. But—but she knows no 
more about education than—than 

Lord G. Than you do. Precisely. 
That ’s just the idea. It’s because you 
didn’t educate us that we have to 

Lady O. Didn’t educate you! Fiddle- 
sticks! Didn’t I pack you off to Eton 
as soon as they ’d have you? 

Lord G. Oh, Eton! Yes, Eton—if 
you call that education. They don’t, 
you see, though they still send their 
sons there. There isn’t anywhere else. 

Lady 0. What do they call education 
then ? 

Lord G. Oh—sort of thing, making 
‘em do what they ’re told, and not tell 
lies, and——— 

Lady O. Fudge! What’s new in 
that, I’d like to know? I’m sure I've 
smacked you often enough for tellin’ 
lies. 

Lord G. Hah! That dear old slipper ! 
I told ’em all about it—the Pneumatics, 
y’ know. Aveta took me to one of their 
meetings. Five hundred Pneu-Mas and 
me. I was the only man. 

— O. You must have looked a 
fool ! 

Lord G. I did—at first. They shoved 
me on the platform, and asked me 
for a speech, by gad. So I gave ’em 
you and your slipper, because they 
don’t believe in punishment, and they 
all said “Shame,” and looked as pleased 


Harry. 








as Punch. I had to say something, y’ 
know. 
Lady O. H’m. I’d like to slipper 


the lot of them. Was Aveta there? 

Lord G. Aveta? You bet. She was 
in the chair, educating the rest of ’em. 

Lady 0. Pooh! Why don’t she 
begin at home? She can no more 
manage Tommy than you can. 

Lord G. Oh, I can manage Tommy all 
right. 

Lady O. You manage Tommy! My 
dear boy! 

Lord G. As well as you can, anyhow, 
my dear Mother. ADELA says you spoil 
him. 

Lady O. Oh, does she! Well, all I 
can say is—— 

Tommy (aged eight, enters swinging 
dead cat by tail). Oh, Daddy! Look, 
Daddy! Look what I’ve found on the 
dust-heap! Quite a good cat! 





that beastly thing away. And don’t 
you see your Granny? Say Good- 


morning to her. 

Tommy. Oh, Daddy! Bowen says if 
I hang it up in the sun it will get all 
maggoty, and—— 

Lord G. Did you hear what I said? 
Chuck the beastly thing away. At 
once ! 

Tommy. BowEN says 
, Lady O. Do you like chocolates, dar- 
in’? 

Tommy. Chocolate creams Ido. You 
may hold my cat if you like, and if you 
come fishing with me you can put the 
maggots on. Bowen says they ’re more 
tastier than—— 

Lord G. Now look here. I’ve had 
enough of this. You shall obey me, d’ 
you hear, you little 
Tommy. Oh, oh! I hate you—I hate 
you. Let me go. Oh! 

Lady O. Stop, Harry, stop! For 
Heaven’s sake don’t let us have a scene. 
Why can’t you leave the child alone? 
Here, my pet! Come and talk to your 
old Granny. And stop cryin’, darlin’. 

Tommy. Shan’t! And I’m n-not 
crying. Mum-ummy says he m-mustn’t 
box my ears. And Bus-Bowey says it’s 
very —— 

Lord G. Oh, d—— Bowe. 

Lady O. Harry, how can you? Here, 
darlin’, Granny’s got lots more choco- 
lates. And now say you're sorry, pet. 

Tommy. I’m n-not sorry. And Mummy 
says I mustn’t tell lies. And Bowen 
says people who swear will go to—— 

Lady Greymere (enters hurriedly). Oh, 
good-morning, Granny, I mustn’t stop 
a@ minute, good-morning, we had such 
splendid papers—you ought to have 
been there, Harry—about Thought- 
Turning, and never losing your temper, 
at least not letting them see when you 
do, because of course men all do some- 
times, and nothing can be worse for 
children except giving them sweets, 
Granny, and Dr. Somebody said the 
right thing to do is to turn their 
thoughts to something else instead of 
punishing them, which is what some 
people always do, and it’s just a sign 
of weakness. And now I must swallow 
some lunch—and oh, Harry, will you 
tell Bowen he must send in some 
asparagus, he lets it all run to seed, 
and you really ought to stop his wages 
or something, it’s the only way with 
those people. 

Tommy. Bowen says what’s the 
use when it’s all ate up in the 
kitchen. He says if some people was 
half as clever as they thought they 
was ——- 

Lady G. Oh, Tommy, what have you 
got in your arms ?—why, it’s a cat; 
and he’s been crying, Harry, and your 
mouth is all smudgy with chocolate— 











Lord G. What the ——Look here, chuck 











oh, Granny, how could you?—you 
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oughtn’t to have brought it in here, 
Tommy, but as you have you may run 
and get your paint-box, and throw it 
away and paint it from memory. 

Tommy. Don’t want to paint. 
to get maggots. 

Lady G. Oh, and what do you think, 
Tommy, I saw just now?—a funeral with 
black plumes and horses, and people 
inside, and you can ask Bowen for a 
spade, and have a nice little funeral of 
your own and bury the cat, and Daddy 
and Granny will go to it—I can’t 
myself, I must get back to town—and 
will you see that he does it? Good- 
bye. [Exit. 

Lady 0. H’m! Is that the new 
system? That what they call Thought- 
Turning ? 

Lord G. Oh, it’s not the system. 
The system’s all right. It’s—it’s 
ADELA. 

Lady O. It’s just a pack of non- 
sense. Here, darlin’, you may have all 
the chocolates. And now run along, 
there ’s a good boy. 

Lord G. And if you don’t bury that 
blessed old cat in double quick time, 
I’ll give you the best hiding you ever 
had in your life. D’ you hear? 


Want 





* MONS.” 


FairnruL to the traditions of the 
past, the ‘Court Circular,” as it 
appears in the Times, still clings to 
the incorrect abbreviation of Monsieur. 
To a Frenchman ‘“‘ Mons.” can have but 
one meaning; it is a town in Belgium. 
Why the name of this Belgian town 
should precede the name of the Presi- 
dent, or Foreign Minister, of France, 
no Frenchman could understand. But 
the ‘‘Court Circular’? knows better, 
and writes Mons. Louser and Mons. 
Detcassk, which are more absurd than 
Manchester Batrour or Dover WyxpHam 
would be, for the French President and 
Foreign Minister have no connection 
whatever with Mons. In fact, even 
when abbreviated, ‘“‘ Man.!Batroor’’ and 
“Dove. Wynpnam’”’ would still appear to 
have some meaning. 

A few years ago the ‘‘ Court Circular” 
ee a bolder flight, and called 
some Frenchmen ‘‘ Monsr.’’ After that 
paralysing triumph of inaccuracy the 
“C. C.” returned to its old friend the 
town in Belgium, without trying any 
other abbreviations. If our good old 
“C. C.”’ cannot be persuaded to use 
“M.” it might try ““M".” It is to be 
found in Lirrré’s Dictionary, if nowhere 
else in France. Should ‘‘C. C.’’ dislike 
that, we commend to its attention 
‘““M’sieu,”’ which a Frenchman certainly 
could understand. 

It is to be hoped that the French 
journalists may not flatter us by imitat- 
ing Mons. Court Circular. They might 





Aunt Jubisca (pointing to earnest Golfer endeavouring to play out of quarry). ‘ Dear ME, 
MAUD, WHAT A RESPECTABLY DRESSED MAN THAT IS BREAKING STONES!” 





argue logically that, if half of ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur’’ is the correct abbreviation in 
England, half of ‘‘ Mister’’ should be 
used in France. If the French Prime 
Minister is ‘‘ Mons. Compes,”’ then the 
English one is certainly ‘‘ Mis. Batrour.”’ 





HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


WE learn that Mr. Tree has made 
arrangements to join Mr. H. J. Woop in 
the forest of Birnam in the month of 
August. It is rumoured in this con- 
nection that there is a possibility of a 
musical. version of Macbeth being 
brought before the public in the 
autumn, in which Mr. and Mrs. Tree 
will sustain the leading réles. No fear, 
therefore, need be entertained that the 
public will not be able to see Mr. 
Woop for the TREEs. 


It is stated that, after fulfilling an 
engagement in the Netherlands with 
his Dante company, Sir Henry Irvine 
will proceed to Los Angeles, as he has 
been recommended complete change of 
air and scene. 


Acting upon the advice of his 
physicians, Mr. Swirr MacNetv has de- 
cided to forego his Parliamentary duties 
for the rest of the session, and will 
undergo a rest-cure in a self-contained 





flat at Chatteris. 





Encouraged by his reception as Jan 
Ridd in the stage version of Lorna 
Doone, Mr. Haypen Corrix, we under- 
stand, will devote his summer holidays 
to studying the réle of the hero in 
Satnt-Sakns’ opera, Samson et Delilah. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, who has decided 
not to appear in first-class cricket after 
this season, has taken a villa in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jean de Luz, with 
a view to mastering the intricacies of 
the Basque game of Pelota, of which 
he has the highest opinion. 


At the close of the season M. Pane- 
REWSKI will return to his estate in 
Poland to carry out some important 
researches into the operation of the law 
of capillary attraction, in company with 
Professor TRUEFITT. 

Mr. Hatt Catye, who is shortly pro- 
ceeding to Macedonia to prvine A we 
local colour for his next romance, has 
issued a manifesto to the Bulgarian 
Committee to the effect that, if he is 
captured by the insurgents, the British 
Government are not prepared to offer 
more than ten minor poets in exchange. 

The Duke of Dervonsuire, who has 
been troubled with insomnia since Lord 
Rosesery’s recent attack upon him in 
the House of Lords, has engaged a 
suite of rooms at Dormy House, Bran- 
caster, for the latter half of August. 
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ALL LooK AT THE Camera! 
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OUR VILLAGE. 


Local Genius (endeavouring to obtain historical photo of gathering at village féte). “ Now! JUST A SECOND MORE! 
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EVERYONE QUITE STILL! 


Now, QUITE STILL, PLE——Ons, Lor, 1’ VE ForGUOTTEN THE PLaTes !” 








MY RELATIONS WITH SOCRATES. 


[The following fragment has been found 
among some parchments, evidently private 
memoranda of XENopnon. He, as it will be 
remembered, was intimately acquainted with 
the Socrates household. A translation of these 
brief notes is given to the world with the 
greatest possible reluctance. We scorn the 
bare idea of making a literary sensation, and 
our repugnance for scandal cannot be expressed 
in words. Only a strong sense of duty, and 
the need of vindicating at any cost the memory 
of an unjustly-treated woman, have induced us 
to issue this fragment—and to pocket the 
publisher's fees. ] 


. . . ‘‘Tr was, indeed, no long time 
before matters in the home of Socrates 
appeared to me to be going not well, 
but, on the contrary, badly. Where- 
fore, the knowledge of truth being 
especially dear to me, I made a march 
of some parasangs in order to ques- 
tion Xanrutpre herself. Socrates, as it 
chanced, was not in the house. For, 


as his custom was, he had taken his 
stand in the market-place, waylaying 
guileless strangers, and plying them 
with questions hard to be answered. 
In this manner he would pass the day, 
returning only when there was none to 
listen to him. Not least on this account, 


as to her heart. Moreover, as she told 
me, on his return Socrates would call 
loudly for wine, and, the cup being 
many times emptied, would sing aloud 
such words as that he would not return 
to his dwelling until rosy-fingered morn 
appeared. In this he was manifestly 
demented, being within the walls even 
as he sang these words. 

Oftentimes it chanced that XANTHIPPE 
would ask a favour of him, as that he 
would buy meat for her in the market, 
or would rebuke the fig-seller, the figs 
sent by whom being most especially 
worthless. But, putting aside her 
words, Socrates would ply her with 
needless questions, begging her to tell 
him what was justice, and if a man 
doing right by accident would receive 
a reward of the gods. Such words, 
then, repeated not once only but many 
times, pained her as to the head, and 
even injured her spirit. 

Not even when Xantuipre attempted 
to perform for Socrates the offices of 
friendship did he show himself grateful. 
It chanced, as Xanturpre told me, that 
on a summer’s day he had come to the 
house heated and covered with dust. 
| She then, showing her kindness, cast 





as I understood, was XaNTHIPPE grieved | 





on him water from a pail, whereby he 
might be cooled. 

But, being full of foolish rage and 
ingratitude, he did not, on the one 
hand, praise her, but, on the other, 
spake loud and angry words which it is 
not fitting for me to write. There can 
be no doubt but that the story is true. 
For Xanturpre, knowing that slanderers 
abound, took pains to show me the pail 
itself from which the water had been 
thrown. Whence it appears plainly 
that Socrares was to her a tyrant, a man 
of wicked and violent temper. But of 
the drachmai paid to PLato in order to 
publish a false story I will not speak 
particularly. 

Being scrupulously careful to speak 
the truth with moderation, I will say 
no more than that Socrates was the 
most base, intemperate, and brutal of 
mankind. Wherefore, he being now 
dead, and having been while alive my 
closest friend, r set down in writing 
this concerning him. And of its truth 
the pail, still preserved in the household 
of XANTHIPPE, gives evidence not to be 
refuted. 

Now concerning the sums which this 
Socrates obtained by false oaths ”’ 

(Cetera desunt.) 
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“ QUIS SEPARABIT ? ” 


[The United States Squadron arrived at Spithead July 8, and, after having been féted in London and at Portsmouth, will leave 
on Thursday, July 16. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FrRoM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 6. 

—The House has frequent occasion to 
be grateful for the firmness, readiness, 


course not speeches made since the 
allotment of the twelve millions sterling 
to be shared between landlord and 
tenant. Any earlier date will serve. 
However that be, Burcuer’s offence 
was gross, palpable. On clause 55 of 





Tue Errect or M. Louset’s Visir; 


Lord Henri Campbell-Bannerman. “Une Vote of Censure on ze Tarif! 


Sir Arthur! 


and, withal, courtesy with which the 
Chairman of Committees conducts its 
business. Signal instance foi thcomin 

to-day. In Committee on Irish Lan 

Bill, Burcner, K.C. made attack on 
interests of Crown not the less dangerous 
because it was insidious. The person- 
ality of the assailant made the attempted 
outrage the more striking and deplor- 
able. Respectably brought up, son of 
a Bishop, born at Killarney, Fellow of 
Trinity, author of that popular treatise 
on Parliamentary oratory, Quaternion 
Forms of General Propositions in Fluid 
Motion, the Member for York City is 
perhaps last man in the world suspected 
of such offence. 


Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Articus were he ? 


SarRK says it is all the result of evil 
communications. Since this Land Bill 
was brought in, Butoner has been daily 
seen in company with Irish landlords. 
What they are like, vide speeches of 
Wituiam O’Brien and Repmonp ainé. Of 








OR, QUELQUEFOI3 1A POLITESSE. 


Ah, non, milord 


I wait ze tribunal of ze contry—ze what you call Général Election!” 


the Land Bill, which deals with Crown 
rents, he moved an amendment designed 
to ensure that Crown Reversions should 
be valued and dealt with in precisely 
the same way as properties held by the 
common or garden landlord. Not much 
on surface of this. If anyone can 
make it out at all, it seems a reasonable 
proposition. But that is the way with 
treason. Guy Fawkes, sauntering on 
his way down to Westminster on a 
certain November afternoon, conveyed 
to the passing policeman no indication 
of fell purpose. The Member for York, 
getting up just now to move his amend- 
ment, had that look of almost boyish 
innocency which is sometimes worth to 
him a verdict. 

But nothing escapes the eye of Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. 

‘*Has the honourable Member,” he 
asked, fixing Burcner with glittering 
eye, ‘‘ obtained the consent of the Crown 
to this proposal ?”’ 

The smile faded from Butcuer’s lips ; 
a deathly pallor mounted to his brow. 





His knees shook as there flashed across 
his mind a picture of Tower Hill, a 
wooden structure gloomily draped, a 
masked figure motionless beside it, an 
axe gleaming in the rare sunlight of 
July, and a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the City of York. Pressed by 
the Chairman of Committees, he feebly 
admitted that he had not seen the 
Crown on the matter. In his despair 
he meanly endeavoured to drag the 
Chief Secretary into the dilemma. ‘I 
hope,” he said, ‘‘ the right hon. gentle- 
man will undertake to obtain the 
consent of the Crown.” 

But Grorce WynpaaM wasn’t born 
yesterday. Hasn’t been fighting the 
beasts at Ephesus hoouah a long 
Session without learning habits of readi- 
ness for emergency. ‘‘I do not,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘think there is any question 
before the House, Mr. Lowrner.”’ 

That bowled over Burcuer. Happily 
the hour for the dinner adjournment 
struck, and he was able to withdraw in 
company with his head. 

What added to the painfulness of 
the situation was the coincidence that 
the very day on which this attempted 
outrage on the privileges of the Crown 
took place London had awakened to 
fresh access of loyalty, had turned out 
in the streets en masse to cheer the 
Kixe and his guest, the Presment of 
the French Republic. It is to be hoped 
that amid the multiplicity and pressure 
of his engagements the incident would 
be pose by M. Lovper. 

Business done.—Land Bill in Com- 
mittee. Burtcuer, K.C., greatly distin- 
guishes himself. 

Wednesday night.--Trish Tond Bill 





Tue Tumuttvous Oxe. 


“The process of trampling on Tully must be 
carried out in a roundabout fashion.” 
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Tur Irish “Cake Wak.” 
Messrs. Wyndham and John Redmond take the political cake. 


through Committee, safe from rocks 
and shoals. Marvellous achievement ; 
most momentous Bill Parliament has 
seen since days of storm and stress and 
abortive Home Rule efforts. Peculiarity 
of situation has been that whilst British 
tax-payer’s pocket freely tapped in final 
effort to create real union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, discussion of 
Bill has been nightly carried on with 
almost empty benches in British quarter. 
This apparent unconcern reflected in 
attitude of public outside. Explanation 
obvious. Taxpayer has undertaken to 
pay twelve millions down and go bail for 
another hundred and fifty. That done, 
doesn’t want to be bothered with de- 
tails of the bargain. ‘‘ Moreover than 
which,” as the heron said to the hawk, 
the Preferential Tariff scheme, sprung 
on the nation by Don Jost, commands 
and controls attention. The English 
are a great nation. But they can think 
of only one thing at a time, whether it 
be a murder, a society scandal, or a 
proposal to flaunt Free Trade. 

Finally, after his masterly speech on 
introducing the Bill, there was estab- 
lished with increasing strength confi- 
dence in Grorce Wyxpuam. It was felt 
that the interests, both of Great Britain 
and Ireland, were safe in his hands. 
Confidence justified up to this final 
night's sitting of the lingering Com- 
mittee. Ere this Irish Land Bills have 
proved the grave of many reputations. 








Standing between two fires, the Nation- 
alists peppering at him in front, the 
landlords blazing away behind, with 
the regular Opposition on the pounce, 
and the fate of the Ministry at stake, 
the lot of a Minister in charge of such 
a measure is not a happy one. By rare 
combination of gifts and graces —these 
latter not least effectual—Grorce Wyyp- 
HAM has accomplished the apparently 
impossible. Firm at the right moment, 
yielding in the proper place, playing off 
landlord against tenant and tenant 
against landlord, he has won the fight. 
His the guerdon of knowing that, 
though still young as statesmen count 
years, his name will be imperishably 
associated with an honestly designed, 
soundly constructed measure, that surely 
promises to fulfil Trw Heaty’s aspiration 
by bringing the light of gladness into 
the eyes of dark RosaLeen. 

Business done.—Irish Land Purchase 
Bill through Committee. 

Friday night.—“ Did you ever,” the 
Mewper For Sark asks, “watch a hen 
that has had the misfortune to incur 
the resentment of her friends and 
relations? You may any day in the 
Park see the same thing in the case of 
a particular sparrow. Whilst others 
peck in common, sharing worms and 
crumbs in amity, the Uitlander is 
treated with unflagging severity. If it 
attempts to approach a toothsome bit, 
the others promptly set. upon it and 





peck it off. Thus it is with the Tumul- 
tuous Tutty. The precise nature of 
his offence I do not know. One cannot 
keep pace with the eruptions in the 
united Irish Party, and be ready at a 
moment’s notice to explain who is 
friends with whom, or to what par- 
ticular section an individual belongs. 

“Generally a Member, if cut adrift 
from the Redmondites, the Dillonites, 
the O’Brienites, the Healyites, or the 
Hittites, has a comrade or two who will 
cheer him when he rises, and make 
offensive commentary in response to 
observations to his disadvantage offered 
by a compatriot ranged under one of 
these several banners. TULLY, as far as 
[ can make out, is absolutely alone. 
His uprising to move an amendment or 
offer a few remarks is signal for the 
sudden, for the moment complete, 
union of the rest of the Irish Members, 
who “hesitate dislike’’ in groans or 
rude personal remarks. 

“The other night Member for South 
Leitrim had three questions on the 
Paper. When he had put two, up gat 
Mr. Fiavin, and in his most ministerial 
manner inquired, ‘Can the Chief Secre- 
tary state what constituency is repre- 
sented by the hon. Member who has just 
put Question 40?’ Perhaps since Beau 
Brumme, asked the companion of the 
Prince Regent, ‘ Who is your fat friend ?’ 
never has scorn, molten with hatred and 
contempt, been more sharply expressed. 

“What they fight each other for I 
never can make out. If they were 
Members of an Irish Parliament located 
in College Green, they would go forth 
into a back yard and have it out in 
gentlemanly manner. Hampered by 
Saxon custom and the stern discipline 
of the Chair, the process of trampling 
on TuLLy must needs be carried out in 
the roundabout fashion indicated by 
this question. Mr. Tuity has the 
advantage of being proprietor and 
editor of a newspaper. What he says 
in its columns of his compatriots must 
make cheerful reading.” 

Business done——Naval Works Loans 


Bill. 








Ir is rumoured that the inclusion of 
Mr. O. M. Samson in the Oxford eleven 
was largely due to the wise foresight of 
Jouxn Mittoy, who told the world some 
two hundred odd years ago that— 
“Samsoy should be brought forth, to show the 

people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and 
games.” 





Backs AnD Bivurs.—A temporary cure 
for a ‘‘ fit of the blues’’ is to visit the 
Shaftesbury, and try a couple of hours 
of Dahomey-opathic treatment at the 
hands of Doctors Wituiams and Cake- 
Wacker’s Company. 
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A VERY CRAND OPERA NICHT. 
Tuespay, July 7, the Great Gala) 
Night at Covent Garden. Roses every- | 
where, and not a thorn. Maréchal Neil 
(Forsyth) Roses en évidence. The Kiva, 
much delighted with magnificent show 
and display of perfect taste evidenced 





‘are the best Dancaire and Remendad 
—‘blackguards the pair of them ”’— 
they ve had for many a day. But the 
performances to-night are “no great 
shakes.” 

Curtain. Mildly respectful applause. 
All on again : all off. Another interval. 
Royal and Presidential refreshments : 





in the entire arrangements, sent for Mr. | , 
New ForsytH and complimented him 
on the striking effect. In future N. F.| ~” 
will be ‘‘ House Decorator’’ by appoint-| —{& 
ment. 

Royal party in box, which is the 
centre of attraction, radiant. Guest of 
the evening, President Lovuser, is seated 
between their Majesties; the QuEEN on 
his left, and the Kine on his right. Do 
they ‘‘manage these things better in 
France?” It is permitted to doubt it. 
They can’t: to begin with, they haven't 
got a King and Queen. 

What a rare assembly! 





Damsels dainty, duchesses 


dashing, diamonds oo: Uniforms with remarkable | 
ipl 


persons fitted into them. omatic bodies, encased in 
gorgeous costumes, covered with medals, ribands, stars and 
stripes brilliant to behold! And in the centre the Presipent 
of the French Republic—un petit bonhomme tout petit que 
ca—looking prim, spry, and as pleased as is proverbially 
Mr. Punch; which is the supreme expression of perfect 
contentment. 

Fanfares. Cheers heard without. The brilliant assembly 
rises en masse and faces the Royal Box. ‘Ten of the clock! 
Enter their Masesties, with French Presment. First is| 
played La Marseillaise, “‘Aux armes! citoyens!’’-—no matter, | 
La République c’est la Paix. Then our National Anthem, 
and the whole audience seems to be “ a-swellin’ wisibly ” 
as ‘‘ with one heart”’ (‘‘and voice’’ were it permitted, but 
the vox humana is silent, such an expression of loyalty being 
repressed ‘‘wi’ deefeeculty’’) they join silently in the 
strain, and await the Kixa’s permission to be seated, which 
His Majesty gives by an inclination of the head, indicating 
his wish that all and sundry should face about and enjoy the 
opera. Loupet among the Roses and the Royalties. Then, 
lights just a trifle lowered, curtain rises, and Signor Boyer, 
as the Dook in Rigoletto, discourses sweet familiar melody ; 
M. Renaup gives us a small taste of his qualities as actor 
and singer; Mlle. BavermeisTer is dramatic as Giovanna, 
and Mme. Mesa as Gilda gives us notes, including Mary- 
Jane’s-top-note, in her very best style. Curtain. 

Respectful applause: all the Rigoletti reappear and bow. 
Signor MancrveELLt has conducted this, and oil che conduct 
the last of the selections. 

Then, after a somewhat shorter interval than usual, when 
getting in and out of the stalls is difficult in consequence 
of warriors’ swords getting between warriors’ legs, and 
military spurs tearing flounces, and is not rendered easier | 
by the ropes (which no one knows), closely guarded by steel- | 
clad sentinels armed to the teeth, who prevent the egress of 
the would-be wanderer, and send him to ‘ promenade him- | 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


THE FRILLING AND 


then happy returns to seats, and ‘on 

we goes again!”’ 

Roméo Atvarez, and Juliette MELBa, 
with Gertrude Bavermeister, and the 
= Gregorian chorus led by M. L. Rea—a 
~ rea-listic performance. 

. The show is over: the birds no 
longer sing—the pretty dish that has 
been set before the Kine and PresIDENT 
is emptied. There is ‘‘no more’’—and 
about 11.30 ‘‘the house rises,’’ and, like 
Wuittixeton, ‘turns again,” facing the 
Royal and Presidential party, while the 

; —— merry men under Monarchical MancrneELui 
repeat La Marseillaise. Then, after an intermezzo of a roll 
of drums, the orchestra gives us ‘‘God save the King!” in 
fine style. The Kina bows, so does the Presipent; in order 
they pass out, and exeunt omnes as best they may. 

But oh, the crush !-—inside and out! Outside, the motors, 
and carriages, and cabs, and soldiers, and police !-—the 
jamming, and cramming, and another word beginning with 
the fourth letter of the alphabet, and rhyming to the 
foregoing present participles, “not mentionable to ears 
polite ’’—well—we were resigning ourselves to the prospect 
of spending several more hours there, pleasantly im- 
prisoned, when the genius loci appeared, as did the Genie 
to Aladdin, and, in less time than it takes to tell, the walls 
opened, and we were spirited out into a side lane, where an 
inferior sprite showed us a magic hansom driven by one of 
the Afridi. Then before we had any idea of invoking 





Fiouncine Sry e. 





|“* Jack Robinson” we were chez nous, with the satin pro- 


gramme as memento of the evening and of our sat-in stall. 
So, Vive Louset! In return for the decorations the 
PRresIDENT decorated Mr. New Forsyra. We hope M. Louset 
thoroughly enjoyed his brief visit. Vivat Rex Britanniarum! 
Thursday.—The afterglow. ‘‘ What shall he do that 
cometh after the King?’’ Evidently he will not take down 
the decorations. The Roses refuse to return to their beds. 
They are still up and effective. But—it is the day after the 
fair. Aida is given, and Mlle. Pacquor is good in singing 
and acting; so also Mme. Kirxsy Lunn as Amneris. 
ALVAREZ as Radames is himself again, as large as life, 
unoppressed by the brilliancy of a Gala night. Piancon 
powerful as Reverendissimus Ramfis. The“ trumps ” 
scored, as usual, in the Grand March. House not very full. 
Aida is a trifle heavy, and the “waits” make it still heavier. 





“BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE!” 
Tue Woodbury Gallery in Bond Street has a fine selec- 
tion of pictures from Mr. Punch’s portfolio. Here is food 
for the eye, and food for the mind, all ready for the million, 


self’’ all round the house, until, after this gentle exercise, | nearly a couple of hundred plates! Mr. Punch’s young 
he contrives to wriggle-letto himself back again — amid and youngest men are here represented by their works, 
blessings not loud but deep—into the stall which, in a|‘‘ pick ‘em where you like.” It is not for Mr. Punch to 


moment of rash curiosity, he had quitted— 

Up curtain, and Catve is before us as Carmen, under safe- 
conduct of Pu. Pa. Fron. Splendid. 

Piangon, as Escamillo, seems a trifle awed by the eye 
of President Louset, and with his ‘‘toréador contento”’ 
we are not so perfectly contento as we might have been in 
less distinguished company. Messrs. Gmisert and Reiss 


|appraise. Let all London come and see the show. As Our 
Own Private and Peculiar Laureate has finely said, 
“Those who go not when they may 
Will regret they stayed away.” 
And to this brilliant couplet not a word can be added. 
Time flies apace: il fait chaud—Punch ‘“Show”—at the 
| Woodbury Gallery up to the end of July. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XXII.—A Question or Morion. 


I REMEMBER reading in the pages of 
some almanac or other, in that part of 
it which is devoted to useful informa- 
tion, a brief synopsis of ‘‘ The March of 
Civilisation,” in which a glorious epoch 
was marked by the year 1801, when 
“the first tramway was constructed 
from Wandsworth to Croydon.” Civili- 
sation has not been stationary since 
then, and I cannot help picturing to 
myself to-night what would be the 
emotions of, let us say, an ancient 
Assyrian, if he could stand beside me 
here in the electric-lit High Road, 
beneath a network of wires, watching 
the electric cars whiz in every few 
minutes from the outlying districts, 
empty themselves of their victims, and 
then stand still in all the splendour of 
their yellow-plush appointments ready 
to receive another human cargo as it is 
disgorged in batches by the lifts of the 
electric railway opposite. Oh, poor 
stationary un-electric-enlightened Anti- 
quity! Civilisation now is moving 
fast--— 

‘Git orf the car!” 

Clatter, clatter—thud-d ! 

Rudely disturbed from my reveries I 
have looked up just in time to avoid 
the impact of the figure of a young 
man, which, leaving the step of a 
stationary electric car backwards and 
with velocity, has sat down violently in 
the road at my feet. The conductor 
standing upon the step, his red hair 
bristling fiercely, regards the recumbent 
figure with menace. 

“Git orf the car!” he shouts, which 
seems to me to be rather a superfluous 
suggestion. 

The young man, after groping up my 
trouser-leg for his silk hat, which has 


re led 


under a coffee-stall, rises un- 
steadily, and, abandoning his hat, 


approaches the car again. He is a 
narrow young man, wearing long 
patent-leather boots, a light overcoat 
with a velvet collar, and a tie rather 
like a mustard poultice. There has 
been a rush of people to the spot, who 
open out as he makes his way through 
them and plants one foot on the step of 
the car. 

“Come on, you git orf,’’ observes 
the conductor, sourly, with a glance at 
the crowd. 

The young man succeeds in getting 
his other foot on to the step, and links 
an arm round the rail. 

‘*T wish to travel by the electric car,”’ 
he observes with dignity. ‘‘ You’rea 
cad ; you’re not a gentleman.’ 

‘*Wot’s the matter with ’im?”’ in- 
quires a voice in the crowd; “ wot 
‘arm ’s ’e done?”’ 

** Wot ’arm ?”’ declaims the conductor. 


‘Tryin’ ter shut the doors every time I 
open ’em ter let the people get in. ’E 
ain’t sober, yer can see that, can’t yer?” 
The young man taps the conductor 
confidentially on the arm. 
**You’re a cad,”’ he remarks. 
gentleman.” 

A little red-faced man bas pushed his 
way to the front of the crowd. 

‘“* Woddyer wanter go knockin’ of ’im 
orf for when the caw’s in motion?” 
he demands of the conductor. 

‘“He’s a cad,” explains the young 
man, indulgently. 

““Wot car’s in motion?” 
the conductor, with indignation. 
ain’t in motion.” 

“Caw was in motion,” 
Face. 

‘‘Go orn, you’re in motion, I shud 
thirfk,’’ returns the conductor. 

The young man turns to Red Face. 
“Youre going to stand by me, Sir ? 
He’s a cad.” 

“You ain’t got no call,” states Red 
Face to the conductor, ‘‘ ter go knockin’ 
pessengers abaht with the cawr in 
motion.” 

‘**°Oo sez the car was in motion?”’ 
demands the conductor. 

(‘A cad,” interpolates the young 
man, tapping the conductor’s arm.) 

“T sye the caw was in motion,”’ 
declares Red Face. ‘‘I sor it.”’ 

‘“‘T sye it wasn’t in motion,” returns 
the conductor. ‘‘ Wot’s ’e wanter go 
interferin’ with me for an’ shuttin’ the 
doors ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know nothin’ abaht thet,”’ 
says Red Face. ‘‘I sye you ain’t got 
no call ter knock pessengers abaht with 
the cawr in motion.” 

“Go orn, you’re motion-balmy, I 
shud think,” observes the conductor, 
then turns to the crowd. ‘‘’E goes an’ 
shuts the doors ter prevent people 
gettin’ in.”’ 

Here the young man firmly states his 
intention of shutting as many things as 
he likes, since the conductor is a cad. 
And no gentleman. 

At this a sloppy lady next to me in a 
travesty of a velvet waistband, who has 
for some time past been muttering an 
inarticulate indignation about something 
or other, suddenly breaks into speech. 

‘“°E’s more of a gentleman than what 
you are!”’ 

This rouses into action a portly matron 
in a black straw hat. 

‘“Why ain’t ’e a gentleman?” she 
demands. 

"Im a gentleman!” exclaims Vel- 
vet Waistband scathingly. ‘‘ What, 
standin’ akout on trem-cars without no 


“No 


demands 
“* Car 


states Red 


‘at? Gen-terl-man!”’ 
‘Why, ’e’s a_nice-lookin’ young 
feller,” observes Straw Hat. ‘‘ Look at 


’is boots tco!”’ 





** Boots!’’ repeats Waistband with a 





positive avalanche of scorn. ‘‘ What’s 
boots !”’ 

Straw Hat does not seem disposed to 
commit herself to an argument on this 
point of Social Philosophy. Waistband 
proceeds to indulge in a series of 
triumphant and ironical titters. 

‘‘ Boots!’’ she cries. ‘‘Oh do look 
at the gentleman ridin’ on ’lectric trems 
without no ’at. Oh there’s a proper 
gentleman for yer! It don’t ’arf matter 
‘is not ‘avin’ no ‘at—-e’s got boots. 
Boots! Oh there’s a gentleman !”’ 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ motion” discussicn 
has been continuing on very much the 
same lines as before. Suddenly Red 
Face has recourse to logic. 

“T sye the caw was in motion,” he 
urges, ‘‘an’ I'll tell yer why I sye so. 
If it ’adn’t bin it’d be in the same 
place nar as wot it was before.” 

‘‘ Before wot?” - demands the 
ductor. 

(‘No gentleman,” says the young 
man parenthetically. ‘‘ A cad.’’) : 

‘ Before it was in motion,” says Red 
Face. 

“Tt ain’t never bin in motion, I tell 
yer,” cries the conductor. 

‘“The cawr ain’t never bin in 
motion?” repeats Red Face deliberately. 

‘*No, it ain’t.’’ 

“Then ‘ow,’ demands Red 
‘did yer get ’ere from Ealin’?”’ 

There is a sense in the crowd that a 
point has been scored. The conductor 
looks round him wildly. 

‘“ Wot’s that got ter do with it?’’ he 
demands. 

“Ow could yer get ’ere from Ealin’,”’ 
argues Red Face, warming to his work, 
‘*withaht the caw was in motion?” 

Enthusiasm in the crowd. 

‘OQ’ course it was in motion then,”’ 
says the conductor. “’Oo «said it 
wasn’t?” 

‘*You did,” states Red Face. 

The crowd are by this time ready to 
follow Red Face anywhere. The young 
man is drumming a positive tattoo on 
the conductor's arm. 

““You’reacad. Try to be a gentle- 
man.—You’re going to stand by me, 
Sir?” 

Red Face is visibly anxious for fresh 
worlds to conquer. 

‘** Wot’s more,”’ he continues forensi- 
cally, ‘‘if the cawr ’adn’t bin in motion 
when you knocked ’im orf, it’d be 
wheer it was before you knocked ‘im 
A 

‘* Where was it then?’’ demands the 
conductor. 

‘‘T dunno wheer it was,’’ retorts Red 
Face, ‘‘ but it must ’a bin somewheer 
else.” 

‘‘Oh, must it—why?’’ demands the 
conductor. 

*Becos it was in motion when you 


cor- 


Face, 





knocked ‘im orf,’’ returns Red Face. 
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This second victory strengthens the crowd doubly in its 
allegiance. With the exception of my velvet - waisted 
neighbour. 

“You corl yerself a gentleman, I s’pose,”’ 
‘* sittin’ on ‘lectric cars without no ’at. 
clurk ! ~ 

‘You leave ’is ‘at alone,’’ puts in Straw Hat valiantly ; 
‘‘why shouldn’t ’e wear no ‘at if ’e don’t want to? What 
about them Bluecut boys ?”’ 

‘‘Bluecut boys!”’ exclaims Waistband. “’E’s a 
Bluecut boy! Where’s ’is stockins?”’ 

Straw Hat avoids the question. 

’E’s a nice-lookin’ young feller,’’ she says. 
Waistband is immediately » Bron by satirical laughter. 
“Oh, boots!” she gasps. “ Boots!—An’no’at. Oh, what 

a gentleman !”’ 

The young man is meanwhile engaged in trying to edge 
his way inside the car. The conductor, alone amidst over- 
whelming odds, nevertheless resists him resolutely. 

‘You keep orf,’’ he says, barring the doorway with his 
body. 

The young man resumes his tattoo. 

“Youre a cad,”’ he declares cheerfully.—‘* You ’re going 
to stand by me, Sir?”’ 

Suddenly the conductor’s eye gleams. 

‘Yes, you stand by ’im, cocky,” he advises. ‘’Ere 
comes the coppers. You stand by ’im now if yer want to, 
an’ give yer name an’ address. Go orn—stand by ’im.” 

Red Face hesitates. 

‘I don’t know nothin’ abaht standin’ by nobody,’’ he 
observes. “I only said the caw was in motion. Thet’s 
orl I said.” 

‘**That’s all right, stand by ’im,” urges the conductor 
with enjoyment, as Red Face backs unobtrusively from the 
step of the car. ‘I won’t stop yer— stand by ’im.” 

Two policemen have arrived and pushed their way up to 
the car. 

‘*Interferin’ with the passengers gettin’ in,”’ explains the 
conductor. ‘‘Shuttin’ the doors ev’ry time I open ’em.” 

One of the policemen steps on to the car and takes the 
young man by the arm. 

“Lock ‘im up, orf’cer,”” cries Velvet Waistband, with 
elation, —“‘ — about without no ’at.”’ 


she cries, 
Oh, yer mangy 


nice 


‘What d’ you want?” inquires the young man, with 
dignity. ‘ Leave gove my arm.” 

‘“Is ’e sober, constable?’’ demands the conductor, 
loudly. 


The second policeman motions the other back. 

‘“* Come on—get off the car,” he says. 

The young man regards him with hauteur. 

‘I wish to travel by the ‘lectric car,” 
* Anthecon ductorsacad.”’ 

Without further hesitation the two policemen seize him, 
one by each arm, haul him off the car, then march him 
away, protesting violently, through the crowd. 

Velvet Waistband is dancing with delight. 

‘Lock ’im up, orf'cer!”’ she screams after the trio as it 
proceeds on a zig-zag march down the road. ‘ There goes 
the gentleman with boots an’ no ’at!”’ 

A large section of the crowd has followed, one of them 
bearing a damaged silk hat. The murmurs of the rest grow 
louder as the group recedes further. 

“It’s a shame!” cries Straw Hat. ‘First ’e gets 
knocked about by the conductor an’ then he gets locked 
up for it, pore feller. Nice-lookin’ young feller, too!” 

Ting !—Grrrrh ! 

The electric car has embarked its cargo and whirs off, a 
blaze of white light, down the road, striking sparks at 
intervals from the wire above. Velvet Waistband slovens 
off, incoherently exultant, in the direction of the public- 


he observes. 









a war's 
mritg, 


Scene—Country Police Court. 


Magistrate. “My Boy, DO YOU FULLY REALISE THE NATURE OF 
OatH?” ' 
Boy. “ Wet, I OUGHTER, CONSIDERIN’ THE TIMES I’VE CADDIED FOR 


YER!” 


AN 


house. Straw Hat is relieving her mind to two vacant- 
looking strangers; a larger group is gathered round the 
coffee-stall, where Red Face is laying down astonishing 
rules about matter in motion. 

I for my part turn to ascertaining the views of my 
Assyrian on (let us say) the Extension of the Franchise. 





“RAPHAEL'S GLORY.” 
(After Browning’s ‘“‘ One Word More.”’) 
(J. E. Rapnagt made 130 for Oxford in the University Cricket Match.] 


I. 
RaPHaEL made a century and thirty, 
Seen by us and all the world in circle ; 
Never smote before with such aggression, 
Made them, scoring more than half the total, 
Made them with the coolness of a TrumPER— 
Rapwaew’s cheek was noble and sublime, Sir. 
Not a bad performance for a batsman, 
Who of all the team was last elected. 


II. 
You and I would rather make a hundred, 
Be the later and the greater RaPHAcL, 
Hitting hard against the men of Cambridge, 
Would we not? than draw the best Madonnas 
And, perhaps, become Academicians. 








Ix a recent number of a medical weekly a learned foreign 
Professor is credited with giving the following advice to 
patients suffering from ‘‘ sprue : ”’— 


“TI recommend my patients to eat the tables with their meat, and to 
be careful not to swallow their food too quickly.” 





There is a Virgilian ring about this. 











